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Editorials 


OW can one express in words the 
H sense of overwhelming loss? For 
nothing that can be said can ex- 
press the profound sorrow that all Amer- 
icans, black and white, 
Jane Addams must feel at the pass- 
ing of Jane Addams. 
We, of the Urban League, in the work 
of which she participated by virtue of 
her membership on the Executive Board, 
however, cannot succumb to dismay. For, 
though in the last years of her life her 
active presence was denied us by the in- 
creasing multiplicity of her duties in 
the midst of failing health, we are aware 
that the influence she exerted in the cause 
of better race relations will not cease to 
grow now that she is no more. That in- 
fluence, nurtured by an abiding faith in 
the destiny of her country, created the 
settlement house known everywhere as 
Hull House, where the barriers of race 
and creed and nationality were melted by 
the fire of her glowing spirit. But Jane 
Addams created something even greater 
than Hull House, something that was not 
confined by brick and stone or the limits 
of her city and country. And when the 
future historian shall look upon the rec- 
ord of this turbulent and uncertain age, 
he must pause at the name of this noble 
woman who, despite the racial hate and 
national selfishness and greed, was able 
to create the vision of a warless world 
and to plant that vision in the hearts and 
minds of millions of men and women. 
The unquenchable desire for universal 
peace, to which she gave all her energies, 
her remarkable intellect and her mar- 
velous vitality, abated not at all with her 
advancing years. And though the aboli- 
tion of war may now appear to be re- 
mote, its ultimate abandonment by all 
civilized nations is certainly not as dis- 
tant as it conceivably might have been 
were it not for her. And for this man- 
kind will ever be indebted to Jane 
Addams. 


T would be silly to attempt to minim. 
I ize the shock which the worke’s of 
the nation experienced when they 
were apprised by the daily press of the 
“rules and regulations 
The Wages of _ relating to wages and 
Wretchedness hours of work and con- 
ditions of employment 
under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion” as promulgated by executive order 
of the President of the United States. For 
it must be conceded that by far the great 
mass of Americans, black and white, have 
hopefully looked to the administration at 
Washington for the attainment, at least 
in part, of the ideals which were ex- 
pressed by the President when he said 
not so long ago. .. . “It seems to me to be 
equally plain that no business which de- 
pends for existence on paying less than 
living wages to its workers has any right 
to continue in this country . . . by living 
wages I mean more than a bare subsist- 
ence level—I mean—the wages of decent 
living.” 

What, pray, is decent living? Can it 
be by any chance that the administration 
believes that a family anywhere in the 
United States can maintain decent living 
standards on a wage income of less than 
sixty-five cents per day? Has any of the 
Departments in Washington in their nu- 
merous investigations of living condi- 
tions been able to discover such a fairy- 
land? 

And yet sixty-five cents per day and 
less is the wage which the government 
has established for unskilled workers un- 
der the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion of four billion dollars for work re- 
lief in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, and less than seventy 
cents for Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia. 

It is not by accident, of course, that 
this pitifully low wage scale should be 
established in those states where a major- 
ity of unskilled workers are Negroes. 
What else could be expected in the face 
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of the bitter opposition of the politically 
dominant South to any permanent im- 
provement in the economic status of its 
Negro citizens? 

No one will deny that even this low 
wage is better than is now being paid for 
Negro labor in many parts of the South. 
This, alas, is only too true. But we ques- 
tion the wisdom of the administration in 
setting the seal of its approval on the 
wages of wretchedness. For the wages 
that prevail for Negroes in the rural sec- 
tions of the South have been the wages 
that have condemned him to perpetual 
peonage and poverty; to disease and illi- 
teracy and despair. 

It requires no learned economist to 
foresee the results of this order. It means 
ultimately that decent living standards 
for all unskilled American workers, 
white as well as black, will inexorably 
tend to reach the level set by the Presi- 
dent for the disinherited citizens of the 
South. 


ulations to Jesse Owens, sopho- 
more of Ohio State University, 
for his remarkable prowess in track 
athletics. Owens’s per- 
Negro Youth in formance at the recent 
College Athletics ‘Big Ten” inter-colle- 
giate track and field 
tournament at the University of Michi- 
gan has no parallel, at least that we can 
find, in the history of track athletics in 
America. Pitted against the finest speci- 
mens of American college manhood, the 
pick of the great state universities in the 
Middle West, young Owens won four 
events, breaking the accepted world’s 
records in three; the broad-jump, the two 
hundred and twenty yard dash, the two 
hundred and twenty yard hurdles, and 
tieing the world’s record in the one hun- 
dred yard dash. 
_ Owens’s incredible exhibition of stam- 
ina, speed and courage tends to obscure 
the exceptional records of other young 
Negro representatives of colleges, East 
and West. But surely there is reason for 
pride in the accomplishments of Eulace 
Peacock, who won the 100 meter dash 
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and the broad jump at the Pennsylvania 
Relay games, in the magnificent running 
of Ben Johnson of Columbia on the re- 
lay teams, of the splendid high jumping 
of Threadgill of Temple, and Ward of 
Michigan who, though suffering from 
injuries, never quit trying to score points 
for his team. There are others through- 
out the land, such as Luwalle of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, who this 
spring again won the quarter-mile at the 
Eastern Intercollegiate games in Cam- 
bridge against the severest kind of com- 
petition. And still others coming up from 
high schools who will not be denied. 


And what has this to do with race 
relations? It would be surprising for 
some pessimists to note that young white 
men from Georgia, Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, Mississippi compete with Ne- 
groes without hesitation and, as far as 
can be observed, without any loss of pres- 
tige to the white race. In fact, college 
athletics in America might provide a 
laboratory for the study of racial atti- 
tudes that would be of invaluable aid in 
chartering a future course in methods 
of race adjustment. 


Errata 
T editor is willing to admit that 


the combination of editor and 

proof reader is not a happy one, 
certainly not a successful one, for he must 
ask the readers’ indulgence in typograph- 
ical errors which have distressed him 
more than he cares to acknowledge. 
There might be some excuse for saying 
that Martha Gruening is on the staff of 
the Nation, when she is a frequent con- 
tributor to that excellent periodical. And 
the editor was sure than Lancelot was 
spelled correctly the last time he looked 
at the poem, “Elaine,” by Waring Cuney 
in the April issue. Only weariness can ac- 
count, however, for his failure to see 
aberrate instead of alienate in his editor- 
ial on Jacques Roumain last month. And 
we humbly apologize to Georgia Doug- 
las Johnson for the word antedate instead 
of antidote in her poem, “Black Baby,” 
in the March issue. 
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The Negro and the “Closed Shop” 


Is the Negro Strike-Breaker Justified ? 


By Leon P. 


UT of the present confusion which enve- 
@) lopes the labor-capital relationship there 
will probably emerge a formula but- 
tressed and stabilized by law. There can be but 
little doubt that Congress will narrow the field of 
controversy that presently exists between employ- 
er and employee. Section 7A of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act which guarantees the right 
of labor to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing 
will be clarified and strengthened. More effec- 
tive means will be devised to compel the recog- 
nition of these rights by the 


class of other groups, vitally interests us «s an 
entire race. With a few peculiar excepiions, 
labor is so definitely impersonal that advince- 
ment of the labor cause carries with it all mem. 
bers of the class without regard to racial distine- 
tion. Likewise, advantages achieved by organ- 
ized labor redound almost as greatly to the wel- 
fare of unorganized workers. A few exceptions 

to this general rule will be hereafter noted. 
The Negro worker's contribution to labor's 
welfare and advancement has not been great. 
His retarding influence, indeed, has probably 
counteracted and_ cancelled 


employer. It is certain that 
any legislation enacted under 
present conditions will be defi- 
nitely advantageous to labor. 
Organized labor has wisely 
chosen its time. At no period 
in the past has its prospects 
for success been more propi- 
tious. Politicians in recent 
months have become labor 
conscious to a fault; and 
labor has not failed to capi- 
talize fully upon its belated 


NIRA. 


The closed shop, says 
Mr. Miller, will perpetuate 
the economic disabilities 
from which 
worker suffers. This arti- 
cle was written before the 
Supreme Court outlawed 


the Negro 


—The Editor. 


any contribution that he has 
made. All progress that labor 
has made, in the scheme of 
things, has come through the 
bargaining power of organ- 
ization ; and the Negro’s part 
in organized effort has been 
negligible. His membership 
in labor unions for one cause 
or another, has been relative- 
ly infinitesimal. Various rea- 
sons, mostly critical, are as- 
signed for this phenomenon, 


recognition as a political fact- 

or. In addition to political sentiment which as- 
sures the passage of favorable legislation, workers 
have the further assurance that labor laws en- 
acted at this economic ebbtide will be a perma- 
nent substructure forming an irreducible mini- 
mum upon which further progress may be built. 

Any and all legislation advancing the cause 
of labor must be credited to labor organizations ; 
principally the American Federation of Labor. 
Its political influence, added to its subtle threat 
to upset the industrial recovery apple-cart with 
strikes are the controlling considerations which 
actuate the administration in sponsoring favor- 
able labor legislation; and this is said without 
minimizing the liberal and humane spirit of the 
New Deal. 

What peculiar interest does this have for the 
Negro worker? How much has he contributed 
to this progress? How much will he benefit by 
it? What shall be his reaction to organized la- 
bor’s legislative program ? 

Our peculiar interest in labor problems and 
progress is due to the obvious fact that we, as 
a race, are essentially, almost exclusively, work- 
ers. What fundamentally affects the working 


out any impartial student of 
the labor movement in America must come 
to the conclusion that the colored worker 
has not been given a fair opportunity to 
participate in the organized effort. His coop- 
eration, if desired, has not been insisted upon. 
White skilled workers have, as a rule, exclud- 
ed him from their unions and several crafts have 
constitutional provisions making his membership 
impossible. Many unions, affiliated with the A.F. 
of L. and professing to admit to membership 
all workers regardless of color or creed, neverthe- 
less excluded the Negro by indirection no less 
effectively than those which are openly antago- 
nistic. Serious attempts to organize Negro work- 
ers have been confined to the unskilled occupa- 
tions in which he has broken strikes or consti- 
tuted a threat as strike-breaker and in occupa- 
tions such as the bituminous coal industry where 
he was employed in large numbers at the time 
of organization. The thesis that colored men are 
not good unionists advanced by organizers in 
justification of the non-organization of Negro 
workers may be partially true, but it has not 
been fairly demonstrated. Common laborers of 
all groups must be taught unionism and organ- 
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ied. they do not organize themselves. If the 
bituminous coal industry may be considered a 
suitable laboratory in which to test this theory, 
the experiences of organizers with white and 
colored coal miners will constitute its complete 
refutation. United Mine Workers’ organizers in 
the recently unionized Southern West Virginia 
coal fields have been unstinting in their praise 
of the Negro miner as a unionist. A close stu- 
dent will find, we believe, that the Negro’s at- 
titude toward labor unions is on a par with that 
of the unskilled white worker. His labor status 
and not his race determines this attitude. The 
unskilled laborer’s apathy towards labor unions 
has not been due altogether to ignorance ; he has 
had decidedly less to gain from unionism than 
the skilled craftsman. He has no monopoly to 
establish or protect and all too often tangible 
benefits from his membership have fallen short 
of what was reasonably to be expected. 

The Negro has been censured for strike break- 
ing. It is difficult for one, committed to the 
labor side of the class struggle, to condone strike 
breaking in any circumstances. But criticism of 
the Negro strike breaker comes with poor grace 
from unionists who subscribe to the policy of 
excluding Negroes from their unions. Just as 
the strike is labor’s final effective weapon 
in the class struggle, so strike breaking is the only 
effective weapon that the Negro may employ 
in the intra-labor conflict to break down the 
proscription of race prejudice. When so import- 
ant a thing as the right to work, the right to 
live is involved, the choice of weapons has never 
been considered important. 

Even while admitting that the Negro has not 
been permitted to share equally with his white 
co-workers in the benefits accruing from the 
efforts of organized labor, we may yet acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to the labor movement 
for improvement in his pay and working condi- 
tions. Organized labor has been unable to ad- 
vance without, at the same time improving, to 
some extent at least, the great mass of unor- 
ganized workers, including the Negro. It is true, 
of course, that the Negro worker, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized, has received less pay 
and worked under less favorable conditions than 
the white workers similarly employed. But, this 
differential being always considered, he has gone 
forward with each advance of labor and has 
shared in the fruits of its every achievement. In 
a large measure, therefore, labor’s interests are 
the Negro’s interests; selfish class interests re- 
quire that he enter into and foster its aspirations 
insofar as such aspirations portend even mini- 
mum improvement of his condition. On the 
other hand, racial-group interests, which super- 
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cede in importance even the labor class interests, 
demand that the aspirations of organized labor 
be carefully analyzed with a view of determin- 
ing its ultimate consequence to Negro labor, 
and to oppose actively the achievement of its 
program if and when such program portends 
detriment to the race group. 

One does not have to be a pessimist to see dan- 
ger to the Negro worker in the program that 
organized labor is seeking at present to accomp- 
lish. While it is probably true that labor’s tradi- 
tional desires have undergone but little change 
in its program recently promulgated and pro- 
jected, its radical departure consists in the fact 
that it seeks now to accomplish by legislation the 
results which it has so long failed to achieve 
completely by class pressure. The shorter work 
week, an adequate minimum wage and other 
labor demands will be taken out of the realm 
of perpetual controversy and at the same time 
labor’s victory will gain the unprecedented secur- 
ity of the law’s protection. So far, so good. These 
gains will inure to the benefit of all workers. 

The point in labor’s program at which Negro 
workers must leave the line of march is its de- 
mand for the “closed shop.” In the present situa- 
tion this goal is the most important of labor’s 
objectives. It is fraught with consequences al- 
most beyond the imagination. It is its one final 
step to complete domination of American indus- 
try. Once organized labor can legally restrict 
employment in American industry to its own 
membership, it becomes a super-government. 
With its inevitable accretion of membership, 
which will eventually include practically all 
workers, will come political power such as only 
monarchs have wielded. Government function- 
aries will become veritable marionettes and pup- 
pets to perform the will of their masters. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat will have come in 
its least prepossessing aspect. In the field of 
labor, to follow the sequence no farther than 
the first logical step, “the closed shop” will tend 
to freeze the status quo within the labor ranks. 
The Negro at the bottom of the heap will be 
condemned to remain there eternally. He will be 
forever excluded from those industries manned 
by labor organizations in which he is denied 
membership ; and labor unions which have ad- 
mitted him to membership as a matter of protec- 
tion or to eliminate him as a strike-breaker threat 
will not need such protection and consequently 
the incentive to include him will no longer ex- 
ist. In ultimate effect, the Negro worker’s right 
to earn for himself a living will be at the un- 
controlled whim and caprice of an organization, 
legally irresponsible, whose policies are formed 
by men, the vast majority of whom are anti- 
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pathetic to his welfare. He is an optimist, indeed, 
who can look forward nonchalantly to labor’s 
achievement of this goal. 


Organized labor does not propose to gain this 
end by a frontal attack. Its attainment, if at all, 
will be by indirection ; by interpretation of am- 
bigucus legislation by government boards which 
have the effect of law, rather than by direct 
categorical legislative enactment. The “closed 
shop” goal when and if reached will be accomp- 
lished under some such sugar-coated designation 
as “majority representation,” or other innocuous 
nomenclature which means or will lead inevi- 
tably to the result desired. 


The time for the Negro worker to decide 
whether to approve or oppose this phase of or- 
ganized labor’s program is now. The labor policy 
of this country for the next generation is now 
in its formative process. Labor will not soon 
lose any advantages that it may grasp at this 
time. The tendency will be to enlarge upon its 
accomplishments; and no minority group will 
be permitted to scotch its wheels once full 
momentum is attained. When the closed shop is 
once a reality, labor will no longer need legisla- 
tion or government protection to secure its posi- 
tion. Under the present form of government it 
can never be shorn of this newly gained power, 
even if it can be conceived that any administra- 
tion would make the attempt. 


Those who would intelligently favor the “closed 
shop” for labor must prefer to have the Negro 
workers job opportunities controlled and alloted 
by the American Federation of Labor than con- 
tinue under the more or less free competition 
which now obtains. Such persons have been im- 
pressed, no doubt, by this organization’s assur- 
ances of good will and its friendly gestures to- 
ward the Nergo. They have lost sight of its im- 
potence to transform this idealism into reality. 
Its component unions are sovereign and inde- 
pendent in their several crafts and industries to 
such an extent that the national body is little 
more than a central, correlating organization. 
Its influence as a representative body is not to 
be minimized, but internally its policies and ac- 
tions will continue, as in the past, to be con- 
trolled by the member unions. The expressed 
attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward the Negro has left little to be desired. 
It has made honest and at times courageous ef- 
fort to discourage racial discrimination within 
the Labor movement. For this it deserves com- 
mendation. Its attitude in the past should pos- 
sibly inspire confidence in its future course. But 
common sense will not permit the delusion that 
an organization can practicalize ideals with 


which the vast majority of its membership. is oy 
of sympathy. 

Since beginning this article, Senator W igner, 
of New York, has introduced his National Labo; 
Relations Bill in the Senate which, as he states 
is designed to clarify the provisions of Section 
7A of the National Industrial Recover, Act. 
and to invest a permanent National Labor Rela. 
tions Board with adequate power for their en. 
forcement. This bill admirably defines the rights 
and privileges of employer and employee in: their 
relationship, and provides effective means for 
the enforcement thereof. But all the danger 
for which apprehension has been herein ey- 
pressed are encompassed in Section 8, Section 
(3) of this bill which provides in part as fol- 
lows : 

“Provided, That nothing in this act, or in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (U. S. C, 
title 15, Secs. 701-712), as amended from time 
to time, or in any code or agreement approved 
or prescribed thereunder, or in any other statute 
of the United States, shall preclude an employer 
from making an agreement with a labor organ- 
ization (not established, maintained, or assisted 
by any action defined in this act as an unfair 
labor practice) to require as a condition of em- 
ployment membership therein, if such labor or- 
ganization is the representative of the majority 
of the employees in the appropriate collective 
bargaining unit covered by such agreement when 
made.” 


It is true, as Senator Wagner explains, that 
this section does not establish the closed shop; 
that it is not mandatory, but purely permissive. 
But anyone who does not realize that this section 
portends the closed shop in industry simply does 
not know the psychology of organized labor. 


There can be little doubt in any enlightened 
mind that under the majority representative 
plan, provided for in the act, the first objective 
within each unit will be to bring all present 
employees within the dominant union organiza- 
tion. In practice, this will not be difficult. Resent- 
ment against the few employees who do not 
join the representative organization as well as 
to preclude the employment of other dissenters 
who would tend to challenge its majority, the 
dominant union will be impelled to seek an 
agreement with the employer “requiring as a 
condition of employment, membership therein.” 
Few employers, no matter how strongly opposed, 
will refuse to acquiesce in such demands once 
they consider the possible consequences of their 
failure to do so. 

Great vision is not required to foresee the 


possible consequences to Negro labor in this ar- 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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Diminishing Family Income in Harlem 
A Possible Cause of the Harlem Riot 


By Crype V. Kiser 


some fear that the black belt is going red. 

Fortunately, however, it has directed at 
Jeast temporary attention to more fundamental 
social and economic conditions there. In the 
hope of contributing somewhat to a portrayal of 
one phase of such conditions, this report of dim- 
inishing family incomes in a section of Harlem 
during the depression is given at this time. 

In 1933 the Milbank Memorial Fund con- 
ducted a house-to-house survey of 2,061 Negro 
households in the area of Harlem which 
lies between 126th and 135th 


T recent outbreak in Harlem aroused 


edge of the schedule before he was sent to 
the field. 

At this time a description of data collected 
will be confined to those aspects with which 
this report deals. In addition to basic fertility 
and morbidity data, the schedules provided for 
detailed enumeration of the husband’s usual oc- 
cupation and for entries of income of any mem- 
bers of the household during the four years 
1929-1932. The income data were solicited in a 
detailed manner. The informants were asked to 
state for each of the four years under con- 

sideration the type of em- 


Streets and between Lenox 
and Eighth Avenues. The 
chief purpose of the study 
was to secure birth rates and 
sickness rates among Negroes 
of different occupational and 
income levels. This section, 
known as Health Area 12, 
was chosen because available 
census tract data pertaining 
to rentals, infant mortality, 
general mortality, and tuber- 


lem. 


A social scientist from 
the Milbank Fund peers 
beneath the surface of the 
recent turbulence in Har- 


—The Editor. 


ployment, regularity of 
work and income received 
for any member of the house- 
hold who was gainfully em- 
ployed during any part of 
that time. In addition, the 
schedule provided for entries 
concerning income from ren- 
ters, boarders or lodgers, re- 
lief, aid received from rela- 
tives, insurance benefits, com- 
pensation, etc. 

On the basis of the 


culosis mortality indicated it 
to be neither the best nor the 
worst economically or socially. It appeared to 
be a “middling” Harlem section. 


The immediate occasion for undertaking the 
survey in 1933 was the opportunity to secure 
Negro “white-collar” investigators from the 
Emergency Work and Relief Bureau. With the 
help of white enumerators from the Bureau, a 
similar investigation was carried out at the same 
time in the Bushwick section of Brooklyn. Con- 
temporaneous with the above two studies were 
esentially similar investigations conducted in 
nine other cities by the United States Public 
Health Service with the assistance of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. The additional studies 
are mentioned as indications that the Harlem 
study was not ill-prepared or hatched up only 
for the purpose of giving employment to white- 
collar workers. Several weeks of careful plan- 
ning intervened between the offer of help from 
the Emergency Work and Relief Bureau and the 
gradual launching of the field work. Each enu- 
merator was required to study the set of in- 
structions and to demonstrate a thorough knowl- 


1 From the Milbank Memorial Fund. 


husband’s"_ reported usual 
occupation, the Harlem families surveyed were 
classified into professional, proprietary, clerical, 
skilled worker, and unskilled laborer classes.* 
As expected, the laboring classes predominated 
in the sample. The skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled classes combined comprised 84 per cent 
of the families and nearly 45 per cent fell in the 
unskilled class alone. Only 4 per cent were pro- 
fessional, the same proportion were proprietary, 
and approximately 8 per cent were clerical and 
kindred workers. For the purpose of the survey 


2 Households having married individuals other than the 
head and/or wife of the primary family were treated as a 
single family and assigned to the occupational class of 
the husband in the primary family. A household was not 
included in the survey if no member of it had ever been 
married. The main reason for such omissions was that 
these households could not be used in the fertility analysis. 
However, it is not unfortunate that such households were 
excluded from the point of view of this income analysis. 
Much difficulty would have been encountered in c'assify- 
ing such households by social class. The complication 
of frequently changing constituency of such households 
would also have been met. 

3 The assignment of families .o these classes was not 
done by the field enumerators. These workers simply 
reported usual or last specific occupations and industry 
of the husbands. A slightly modified form of the 1920 
United States Census occupational code was used in the 
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it was not essential to secure a cross-section of 
Harlem in regard to social class distribution. 
However, the above proportions are probably 
fairly indicative of the total Harlem situation 
in this respect. 

In Table I and in the accompanying chart the 
percentages of families of designated income 
groups are given for all families and for each 
occupational class. In 1929 less than a quarter 
of all families earned less than $1,200. In 1932 
approximately 60 per cent earned less than this 
amount. Families receiving less than $600 num- 
bered about 4 per cent in 1929 and 24 per cent 
in 1932. During this time the median family 


office for routine division of the families into the above 
social-economic classes. 

It is interesting to note the chief constituent occupa- 

tions represented in the Harlem survey. 

Professional: Approximately one-half were musicians 
and one-fifth were ministers. The remaining few 
were physicians, lawyers, dentists, teachers, etc. 

Proprietary: Real estate and renting agents com- 
prised one-quarter of this group. Undertakers ac- 
counted for one-eighth. The remaining were largely 
keepers of small stores, stands, and shops. 

Clerical: Composed largely of petty clerks and work- 
ers of a kindred nature, such as shipping c’erks, bag- 
gage checkers, yard clerks, agents, and letter carriers. 
Actors and showmen were assigned to this class 
and they constituted approximately one-fifth of it. 

Skilled workers: Cooks, painters (including glaziers 
and varnishers), carpenters, mechanics, etc. 

Semi-skilled: Truck drivers, waiters, operatives in cloth 
ing factories and laundries, etc. 

Unskilled: Porters, general laborers, elevator tenders, 

longshoremen, servants, janitors, garage laborers, 
boiler tenders, etc. 
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income fell from $1,808 to $1,019,* a deci ne of 
about 44 per cent. (See Table 2.) 

Even in 1929 the median family inco: ¢ of 
the unskilled laborers was approximately onh 
$1,600. In 1932 the median for families ¢* this 
class fell to $907. This means that 50 pe: cent 
of these families had incomes of less thai $75 
per month. In fact, slightly more than one. 
quarter of them had incomes of less than $50 
per month. At this point, it should be mentioned 
that in cases in which “doubling up” occurred, 
the total income for all in the household was 
used in the computation. Usually those who 
“moved in” came without a job, so the per 
capita income would probably indicate an even 
bleaker picture. 

The skilled workers suffered a somewhat 
greater proportionate decrease in family income 
than any other class. The median changed from 
$1,955 in 1929 to $1,003 in 1932, a decline of 
almost 50 per cent. The white skilled workers 
in the Brooklyn area studied also underwent a 
somewhat greater proportionate drop in income 
than any other social class represented in the 
survey of that area. This situation is doubtless 
due to the special inactivity of building trades 
and other industries requiring skilled workers. 

Among the relatively small white-collar 
groups the income decreases were 35 per cent 
in the professional class, 44 per cent in the 
proprietary class and 37 per cent among clerical 


4 That is, half of the families received more and half 
less than these incomes in 1929 and 1932 respectively. 


TABLE 1. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HARLEM NEGRO FAMILIES BY TOTAL INCOME 


IN 1929 AND 1932 


1929 Semi- Other & 
Income Total Professional Proprietary Clerical Skilled skilled Unskilled Unknown 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $600 1.6 0.0 2.6 2.3 4.3 6.1 
600—1199 ............. 9.5 14.3 8.6 17.5 14.2 23.8 
1200—1999 ......... 30.2 25.0 29.3 31.8 33.8 37.8 
2000—2999 ‘ : $3.$ 375 36.2 30.9 31.0 22.6 
seen & over ............. 143 25.4 23.2 23.3 17.5 16.7 9.7 
Total No. of Families 
reporting incomes*....1579 63 56 116 343 281 677 43 
ST Oe 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.1 
Under $600 0... ccce 24.4 14.3 17.2 15.2 25.5 20.8 28.2 
27.1 31.3 26.9 32.8 35.0 37.9 
1200—1999 26.1 20.0 21.9 32.4 27.3 31.2 23.9 
2000—2999 11.1 24.3 17.2 17.9 12.3 10.4 8.0 
3000 & over 3.4 14.3 12.5 7.6 2.1 2.5 2.1 
Total No. of Families 
reporting incomes*.....1845 70 64 145 381 317 817 51 


* The number of families represented those in existence during the specified year and are further confined to those 


reporting income with sufficient precision to be classified into ten groups ranging from under $600 to $4,000 and over. 
The same numbers were used in their finer subdivisions for the computation of medians, Table 2. 


TABLE 2. MEDIAN INCOMES IN HARLEM NEGRO FAMILIES IN 1929 AND 1932 AND 
PER CENT DECLINE 
Total Professional Proprietary Clerical Skilled Semi-skilled | Unskilled 


Median Income 1929 ..............................$1808 $2229 
Median Income 1932 .... 1019 1440 
Per Cent Decline ................ 


. 43.6 35.4 


$2250 $2167 


$1955 $1941 $1599 
1100 907 
43.3 43.3 
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DIMINISHING FAMILY INCOME IN HARLEM 


Total Incomes in 1929 and 1932 Among Negro Families of Specified 
Occupational Level in a Selected Area of Harlem. 


1929 INCOME 


UNDER #600- s 1,200 #2 c00- 
#600 


ALL CLASSES 
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and kindred workers. In this group the highest 
1929 median family income was $2,250 among 
the proprietors. In 1932 the professional class 
showed the highest median income and this 
amounted to only $1,440 or $120 per month. 

It would be naive indeed to claim complete 
accuracy of findings. In individual cases there 
were certainly errors in statement of occupa- 
tion. Equally certain it is that family earnings 
cannot be accounted for to the last cent or dol- 
lar during the four years under consideration. 
Individual errors doubtless arise through faultv 
memory or deliberate misstatement on the part 
of the informant or through mistakes on the 
part of the enumerator. There may be those 
who will argue that such errors are likely to be 
greater when the informants or the enumerators, 
or both, are Negroes. In reply to such an argu- 
ment we can say that the broad outlines of the 
findings in the Harlem survey are similar to 
those of white communities canvassed by whites. 
Again, we can say that it was a frequent obser- 
vation in our office that the Negro enumerators, 
as a group, were more competent than the whites 
used in the Bushwick section of Brooklyn. Fur- 
thermore, the logical consistency of the various 
aspects of the Harlem data is very encouraging. 

Further significance of the declines in family 
income in Harlem may be seen by comparison 
with changes in the cost of living during the 


same period. It is impossible to secure a cost 
of living index for Harlem, but the figures for 
the total New York wage-earners and low- 
salaried families, published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor, should suffice for suggestive 
trends. Although the family incomes for the 
total group studied in Harlem declined approxi- 
mately 44 per cent from 1929 to 1932, the New 
York cost of living index declined only 17 per 
cent from June, 1929 to June, 1932. Further, 
more recent cost of living indices issued by the 
Bureau of Labor have indicated an increase of 
about 7 per cent from the “low” of June, 1933 
to November, 1934." It is extremely doubtful 
that there was a corresponding increase in in- 
come of Harlem families during the latter 
period. 

There are, of course, other deeply imbedded 
causes of tension in Harlem, such as high rentals, 
resentment against discrimination, and dissatis- 
faction with the relief situation. Probably none 
of these, however, is of as much importance as 
family income itself. Responsibility for the re- 
cent outbreak in Harlem may justly be laid at 
the door of the “red element” if by that term 
we mean the color of entries in household ac- 
count books. 


5 Computations from figures in Monthly Labor Review, 
February, 1935, p. 518. 
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The N egro and the Theatre 


A Glance at the Past and a Prophecy 


By Epiru J. R. Isaacs 


the time when Ridgely Torrence’s Three 

Plays for a Negro Theatre were per- 
formed at the old Garden Theatre in New York, 
and the spring day this year when Howard Uni- 
versity acted as host to the annual tournament 
of the Negro Intercollegiate Dramatic Associa- 
tion. 

Ridgely Torrence’s plays, The Rider of 
Dreams, Granny Maumee, and Simon the Cyre- 
nian, were (and still are, though they are too sel- 
dom played) fine, fresh, rich theatre material 
presented by a director with 


T tse are almost twenty years between 


manager into permitting us to have as | uests 
in our boxes. That audience was not pa:ticv. 
larly interested in race relationships or in: the 
advancement of the colored people; it ws in. 
terested in art, and especially in the art o! the 
theatre, as a medium for saying clearly and 
vividly things that were worth saying because 
they were good and true and beautiful. It was 
distinctly a theatre audience, concerned with 
Ridgely Torrence’s gift as a poetic playwright, 
with the way in which the director employed 
to interpret his plays, and the actors employed 

to portray his characters, were 


imagination, and also with 
enough determination and 
enough technical skill to put 
to good dramatic use every 
particle of the talent in a 
group of Negro actors in 
whom talent fairly over- 
flowed into performance. The 
difference between having a 
natural gift for acting and 
being able to put those gifts 
at the service of a play by 
‘knowing how’ (which is 


Magazine.” 


No one in America is 
better qualified to com- 
ment on the future of the 
Negro in the theatre than 
Edith Ff. R. Isaacs, the edi- 
tor of “The Theatre Arts 


—The Editor. 


doing their job, and first of 
all with the pleasure that 
came from seeing good plays 
well done. But, somehow or 
other, the thing that shone 
most clearly through the en- 
tire performance, the fact 
that came sharply across the 
footlights, was that the Amer- 
ican theatre and the Ameri- 
can Negro had a world of 
good things to place at each 
other’s service if the road 


sometimes called ‘acquiring a 

technique’) was never more in evidence than in 
this production. Most of those Negro players, 
even those who could create a character with a 
few sure, sharp lines, did not know the theatre— 
not as white actors know it, from before as well 
as behind the footlights, from watching plays 
grow in rehearsal and from seeing them per- 
formed before an audience. At least they did 
not seem to know the hard laws of concentration, 
economy, connection, that mark the professional 
actor, the qualities that turn a group of well- 
trained individual players into an acting en- 
semble, a ‘company’. 

It seemed equally clear that this theatre did 
not know its Negro players and was seeing 
afresh—if not for the first time—what acting 
might be that was untrammeled by conventions 
belonging to an outworn theatre tradition, act- 
ing that united a flexible body and an expressive 
voice with the assumption that a theatre was 
not only a place for speech and scenery but 
for movement, music and the dance. 


The audience in the spacious parquet of that 


- old playhouse was solidly white except for a few 


Negro friends that we had bullied the house 


between them could be clear- 
ed. And that these things, rightly used, would 
enrich not only the theatre, but the whole of life. 
About that time, the same thing came to me 
even more forcefully, not from the actor’s but 
from the playwright’s angle. The editors of 
Theatre Arts, just starting New York publica- 
tion with more eagerness than money, divided 
the work of magazine making between them. 
To me was left the task, among others, of read- 
ing all the play manuscripts that were sub- 
mitted. I went gaily at the job in the innocent 
belief that good manuscripts by unknown play- 
wrights would be turned up every third or fourth 
day. Nothing like that ever happened — not 
every fourth day or fortieth. But among every 
hundred manuscripts there would be one or 
two that would show some promise, hold out 
some hope of dramatic accomplishment, and 
to the authors of these scripts (having more time 
than now) I made a point of writing to say what 
were the qualities that had commanded atten- 
tion and what the lacks and limitations that 
made the play unavailable for publication or 
performance. 
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larity, both bearing southern post- jf 
marks. Both used Negro material 
skillfully ; both showed a keen sense 
of what made a situation drama- 
tic; both knew Negro life in the 
South, the rhythm of rural Negro 
speech, the heart of comedy and 
tragedy. At the beginning, both 
playwrights had pretty much the 
same faults; their characters did 
not develop through a play; the 
first scenes were usually the best, 
with little later progress in action 
or idea. One man’s work grew 
better, play by play; the other re- 
mained almost static. 

I had no hint of who either man 
was until one day Paul Green was 
announced as a visitor to my office. 
That was the name of the play- 
wright whose work was coming on. 
A year later I heard that the other 
man was a Negro. His plays were 
little better when he stopped send- 
ing them to me than they were 
when he began. The reason for 
this seemed to me to be clear 


¥ 


enough, when I looked back to- 
ward the white audience for 
Ridgely Torrence’s Plays for a 
Negro Theatre, a_ theatre in 
which the Negro himself was a_ stranger. 

Paul Green had the Playmakers’ Theatre at 
the University of North Carolina to work in. 
He could watch his plays in rehearsal and per- 
formance; he could watch his friends’ plays 
grow, and exchange criticism and suggestion 
with them. But a young Negro playwright would 
find it hard to see a fine professional theatre, 
or an active experimental theatre, at work. And, 
the theatre being a complex and composite art, 
no man, black or white, however talented, could 
create a theatre out of loneliness and inexperi- 
ence. A poem, yes, or a picture; but not a play. 

Along the line of time that stretches between 
those days and this day’ of ours, there are a 
hundred glowing memories—of Charles S. Gil- 
pin in The Emperor Jones, of Paul Robeson in 
All God’s Chillun, of Frank Wilson in Porgy, 
of Frank Wilson again and Rose McClendon in 
In Abraham’s Bosom, of Rose McClendon, in 
black silk, coming down the stairs of that fine 
old southern house in Deep River; of Florence 
Mills dancing her way to the edge of the thea- 
tre’s best gifts and dying so young; of Bill 
Robinson tapping out his endlessly beautiful 
rhythms; of the cast who made the success of 
Four Saints in Three Acts, and of an increasing 
number of other Negro players, singers, dancers, 


From the Production, “The Late Christopher Bean,” presented by 
The University Players, Atlanta University. 


more and more each year, adding their increas- 
ing skill to the wealth of the theatre they serve 
and that is learning to serve them. At the end 
of the line, like a splendid monument, is the 
memory of Richard Harrison, de Lawd, who 
carried his message of mercy and humility—by 
way of the theatre—through three hundred cities 
of the North and the South. 

And along a parallel in time with these 
achievements of the Negro actor as an artist in 
the professional theatre, stretches another line of 
memories—far less important as art, far more 
important, perhaps, for what they mean to the 
future of the American theatre and the future 
of Negro life in America. These are related to 
Negro Community Theatres and educational 
dramatic groups, often short-lived like their 
white fellows; to the plays that were written for 
Opportunity contests; to such organizations as 
the Krigwa Players, the Kanawha Players and 
the Gilpin Players; to the pioneering at Howard 
University ; to the splendid beginnings made at 
Spelman College and other colleges; to the rec- 
ord made by Negro groups in the Carolina 
Dramatic Association Festivals; and finally, to 
the formation of the Negro Intercollegiate Dra- 
matic Association. What gives all of these groups 
their importance—their aesthetic and their so- 
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cial value—is not what they are (or what they 
were, those that are gone) but what the theatre 
was and is and can be to them. 

At every high point in its history the theatre 
has called to its service not only the actor, the 
playwright, the director that are its own imme- 
diate needs, but the painter, the architect and 
the poct. In other words the theatre, in every 
expressive age, is the focus of the arts. That is 
what makes a completely fine work of theatre 
art so difficult a thing. The creative artist is in- 
nately an individualist, but the theatre demands 
of him co-operative service in a common cause. 
A really great play is greater than the play- 
wright who conceives it or the actors who per- 
form it. It is not only a work of art but a social 
work as well. And just this is, in turn, what 
makes so difficult a thing worth while to the 
theatre artist and to the theatre audience: the 
fact that the theatre represents not one good 
end, but three. It is, first, an artistic expression, 
as a painting is, or a poem, or a cathedral. It is, 
second, an active force in the social and educa- 
tional life of its time, not only a mirror of its 
day but a record of great days, long past, that 
have left their mark upon the present, and a 
prophecy of the future toward which the pres- 
ent marches. And, third, it is a personal release, 
both for the artist who takes part in the pro- 
duction and for the audience that watches it. 

The theatre reaches down into community 
and national life and picks up the forces there 
that have most meaning. It reaches up into 
hope and lights the clearest beacons. It reaches 
out its hands to every man and offers him enjoy- 
ment, entertainment, release or exaltation. 
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It is all of these powers which the the itre 
at its best—can exert, that give importa ice tp 
every small experimental effort in the di: «ction 
of making the Negro more at home in th 
American theatre as artist and as audience. mak. 
ing him at home in the orchestra chair, in the 
music pit, on the stage, at the switchboard, jp 
the workshop. How far, on this communa! side. 
the Negroes had gone in the last twenty year 
came as a great surprise at this last visit to 
Howard University, in spite of all that [ had 
heard and that I knew of what was happening 


In the New York professional theatre we are 
still busy talking of a scheme which shalli have 
the double purpose of giving professional actor 
and other theatre workers employment again, 
and of tying neighboring communities mor 
closely together. The scheme is called ‘rotary 
stock’ and consists of having companies in four 
or five separate towns, each company produc- 
ing a play in the home town and then carrying 
it around the circuit. The Negro Intercollegiate 
Dramatic Association is already actually doing 
that job within a limited range. We are still 
busy talking of organizing a theatre audience, 
interesting people in performance by creating 
some bond of union between the stage and the 
auditorium. In that large audience at Howard, 
with every seat taken, with the interest and 
attention keen, responsive, awake, critical, the 
job is already done. All of the young people 
who go out of these college dramatic associations 
will remain forever at home in the theatre. From 
them will come, must come, not only the Negro 
playwrights and actors who will enrich the Amer- 

ican theatre of the next 


generation, and not only 
a new theatre audience, 
but new leaders in com- 
munal life who will have 
learned first to express 
themselves, and then to 
understand their neigh- 
bors better, by what they 
did and what they saw 
done in the theatre. 
There is no use saying 
that the program of the 
tournament at Howard 
indicated that the work 
was all done. As far as 
playwriting is concern- 
ed, it is only begun—but 
begun with the right 
spirit, at the right end, 


Scene from “Submerged,” presented by the Hampton Players. Awarded First Prize, 
Negro Inter-Collegiate Dramatic Tournament. 


with the audience and 
the workshop. 
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THE NEGRO 


AND THE THEATRE 


I am bound to say that I have never yet read 
a play of Negro life written by a Negro—nor, 
for that matter, any play written by a Negro 
that even approached first-rate quality ; nothing, 
for example, that can be compared with the 
singing of Roland Hayes, or with the poetry 
of Sterling Brown. And I do not expect to 
for another ten years. Such plays, unless they 
are the work of sheer genius, will come slowly 
out of long theatre association added to experi- 
ence and good, hard training in the stern craft 
of the dramatist. 

The chief faults of the acting at the Negro 
Intercollegiate Drama Association Tournament 
were about the same as in any average college 
performance : overstatement, a lack of co-ordin- 
ation between idea and movement, between 
voice and gesture, between the character and 
the word. The direction—some of it good— 
suggested chiefly a lack of experience in the 
simplest and best methods of getting secure 
performances from individual amateur actors 
and then tying them together. But if the faults 


Scene from “The Cup of Life,” presented by The Virginia State Players, 
Negro Inter-Collegiate Dramatic Tournament. 


were those common to most amateur perform- 
ances, the virtues seemed to me outstanding. 
There were single characterizations of difficult 
parts—-small parts, chiefly—that were imagina- 
tively conceived and creatively performed. There 
was far less than usual of the obvious and con- 
ventional in movement, the great fault of so 
many amateur players who have seen too many 
plays and who, therefore, imitate instead of 
creating. There was, above all, no indication 
of the chief fault which dulls so many theatre 
performances, both professional and amateur— 
the desire to make the theatre like life. All of 
these young players seemed to know the only 
thing you need to know fully to understand 
the theatre ; what the great German poet-drama- 
tist, Cristian Friedrich Hebbel, once said, better 
than anyone will say it again: “The theatre is 
the only possible pause in a man’s life.’ It is 
great and useful and creative, not by those 
qualities that make it real, but by the qualities 
that heighten reality into art, lift it out of life, 
place it outside the ordinary bounds of living. 


Comrade 


By Grorcia Doucias JoHNSON 


O! my brother! 


Pass me not by so scornfully, 

I’m doing this living of being black 
Perhaps I bear your own life pack 
And heavy, heavy is the load 

That bends my body to the road, 

But toiling here behind life’s gate 

I neither cry nor cringe nor hate, 

I do my God-appointed share 

He gave me this black form to wear— 


So brother as we travel on 
Lend me your love to lean upon? 
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The Industrial School of the Sout! 


A Program for the Future 


By Frank Horne 


(Continued from the May issue) 


leges simply do not fully recognize the 

work of non-accredited schools; recog- 
nized graduate schools do not recognize the work 
of non-accredited colleges. As a result, not only 
the liberal arts schools but the A and M Colleges, 
the Normal and Industrial Schools and Insti- 
tutes, the State Teachers and Agricultural 
Schools and Colleges, the County Training 
Schools—all must scramble for a place in the 
accrediting race or lose out. This means that 
these industrial schools maintain the same excel- 
lent type of academic stand- 


A CCREDITED secondary schools and col- 


to stretch limited finances to attempt to satisfy 
the requirements of accrediting agencies \ hose 
programs do not have vocational schools |asic. 
ally in mind, the revolutionary technological 
developments of recent years have left the Ne. 
gro industrial school “high and dry.” The pace 
and efficiency of the economic and industrial 
world today is the airplane; the average south- 
ern industrial school still follows the mule and 
plow. The swift changes have wrought a new 
Industrial Revolution of which our schools seem 
entirely oblivious. The life of the American 
worker has been deeply af- 


ards as is the case in the finest 
liberal arts schools; it means 
highly trained, adequately 
paid teachers; it means ex- 
cellent libraries ; it means ela- 
borate science equipment; it 
means the atmosphere of 
scholarship and culture; it 
means adequate and sympa- 
thetic administration; above 
all, it means tremendous ex- 
pense. To offer, in addition, 
strong industrial courses 


This ts the final install- 
ment of the provocative 
article on Negro education 
by the acting principal of 
Fort Valley Normal and 
Industnal School. 

—The Editor. 


fected by sweeping economic 
changes. Research, invention, 
the progress of scientific man- 
agement including mass pro- 
duction and _ distribution, 
managerial responsibility and 
free competition have created 
a new vocational world on 
the farm, in the home, in 
industry and in commerce. 
Today the outstanding char- 
acteristic of gainful employ- 
ments of all kinds is their 


means another set of teachers 

with a different philosophy and training, addi- 
tional highly expensive equipment. The general 
lack of educational funds at all times among 
these schools intensified by the curtailed budgets 
of recent years makes it an utter impossibility 
to maintain two such highly specialized types of 
work under one administration upon the same 
level of excellence. Perhaps Hampton and Tus- 
kegee, with their extensive endowments can ap- 
proximate this ideal but the facts are that, in 
practically all of the industrial schools achieving 
high accrediting standards, efficiency in the in- 
dustrial work has been sacrificed. Many of these 
industrial schools so accredited have ceased to 
be industrial except in name. Philanthropic 
funds have been willing to finance the advanced 
study of teachers in education, English, mathe- 
matics and science but rather slow to encourage 
study in auto-mechanics, cooking and machine 
work. Accrediting standards, as they were de- 
signed to, emphasize the efficiency of the aca- 
demic and cultural programs and the race for 
recognition on the part of “industrial” schools 
has been at the expense of trade instruction. 
While our industrial schools have been trying 


changing character.” The 
machine displaces the “hands” and the “non- 
thinkers” ; technological development means in- 
creasing job shifting. The Industrial Education 
Magazine for January states that the problems 
this year are different from those of four years 
ago.* Industries, methods, equipment, objectives 
have changed and are changing. In the midst 
of this teeming, complex, kaleidescopic econo- 
mic world, the Negro industrial schools of the 
South sit as though sublimely oblivious of the 
whirling streams around them like medieval 
monasteries unconscious of the torrent of the 
Renaissance. We are fiddling with “man-and- 
mule” agriculture in the face of the gang-plow 
and the tractor; our home economics girls are 
in bodily danger in a modern kitchen; the lan- 
guage of collective bargaining, company unions 
and cooperatives is so much Greek to the ears 


8 Office of Education, United States Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C., 1934, “Vocational Educa- 
tion and Changing Conditions,” Vocational Educational 
Bulletin No. 174. 

®Emory W. Bryan, “The New Task of Industrial 
Education,” Industrial Education Magazine, January, 
1935, p. 32. 
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of ou: industrial students. We have neither the 
mone: nor the knowledge nor the experience 
to equip our industrial schools with modern 
machinery. Our instructors are not able to go 
out into the world of industry to keep in touch 
with the rapid movements. We are confused 
by what we do not in any sense understand ; 
we frankly do not know which way to turn, 
what shall be our philosophy, what our objec- 
tive, What to teach our children in an idus- 
trial way. Some of the things we do feel able to 
teach to gain a livelihood are of little practical 
value because color barriers prevent any appli- 
cation of apprenticeship. We cannot recreate the 
circumstances of modern industry in the school 
shop. Here the separation of instruction and life 
is almost complete which results in the confusion 
and frustration of the students. Modern techno- 
logical development has created a new and high- 
ly complex language of which our industrial 
schools have not begun to learn the A-B-C’s. 
In addition, the rapid shifts in occupations 
have thrown into sharp relief the crying need 
for vocational guidance in Negro schools. At a 
time when even the more privileged groups cry 
out that their children might be lost in the welter 
of economic change and must have more effec- 
tive guidance, we have gone along and are go- 
ing practically without guidance. The Commit- 
tee on Vocations at the Washington Confer- 
ence found that although the difficulties en- 
countered by Negroes in seeking employment 


for them than for white students, there is pre- 
ponderant testimony to the effect that organized 
forms of vocational guidance are non-existent 
in colleges and high schools for Negroes.’® Stu- 
dents in industrial schools are given little oppor- 
tunity to study the occupational world, to in- 
vestigate their chosen occupations and to make 
a selection after a consideration of their own 
capacities and the requirements of the job. We 
snd them out not only ill-equipped for eco- 
nomic life but also blinded to its possibilities. 

It is practically a platitude to say that the 
lack of money has continually incapacitated our 
industrial schools from achieving creditable effi- 
ciency. Throughout the entire system from the 
County Training Schools up through the A 
and M Colleges and the various Normal and 
Industrial Schools and Institutes, poverty has 
been the blight that has seared the entire struc- 
ture of industrial education. It has been the 
barrier to attracting and holding teachers of 
ability; it has hampered the training and de- 
velopment of teachers; it has prevented indus- 


1 Report of the Committee on Vocations, op. cit., 
p. 16 and 17. 


make vocational guidance more of a necessity . 
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trial schools from providing necessary equip- 
ment, books, pictures, excursions into the field, 
needed buildings, etc., etc., ad infinitum. In 
brief, the industrial schools have suffered even 
more intensely than other types of Negro schools 
whose lot has been hard enough. The great 
philanthropic funds have poured out great sums 
of money in developing the university centers at 
Atlanta, Fisk and Dillard while the industrial 
school, like nobody’s orphan child, has been left 
out in the rain and snow. 

It is apparent, then, that the emphasis of the 
accrediting agencies upon academic and cultur- 
al standards, occuring in the midst of tremend- 
ous technological developments that have ren- 
dered obsolete the methods and equipment of 
Negro industrial schools, and have accentuated 
the lack of vocational guidance, has combined 
with the scarcity of available funds to render 
the average trade school hopelessly ineffectual 
in achieving its herculean task of training Negro 
youth to earn a living in complex modern in- 
dustrial America. 

Throughout this statement I have continually 
made exceptions, especially in the cases of 
Hampton Institute and Tuskegee as representa- 
tives of a few schools with the financial resour- 
ces, the tradition, the vision, the faculty, and 
the equipment to be able to make an appreci- 
able contribution to effective industrial train- 
ing. However, we cannot close without calling 
attention to the fact that both of these schools 
and others of their type now appear upon the 
standard four year college accredited list and 
grant collegiate degrees; that most of the gradu- 
ates are especially interested in teacher-training ; 
that they have been wise enough to maintain 
separate trade schools on the secondary level ; 
that they, too, are hampered by having no ac- 
cess to apprenticeship for their students. One 
index to the effectiveness of even these finest 
of industrial schools lies in the economic status 
of their surrounding communities. In his recent 
Shadow of the Plantation,’ Charles S. Johnson 
selected Macon County, Alabama, for his so- 
ciological study for a number of reasons: the 
survival there of the plantation system,—the 
outmoded, decaying but persistent form of eco- 
nomic structure in a large portion of the South ; 
medical and educational experiments conducted 
by the Rosenwald Fund; and finally, the pres- 
ence of Tuskegee Institute in the county. The 
investigators wanted to see to what extent mod- 
ern trends in science and education were penet- 
rating the isolation of the group. The study 
reveals a most dismal economic and social pic- 


11 Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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ture: a primitive people showing all the corro- 
sive effects of ignorance, superstition and the 
relentless exploitation of the share-cropping sys- 
tem. They have lost their land and their birth- 
right of manhood. The reviewer makes this 
pithy comment: “The influence of Tuskegee is 
surprisingly small.”'* We well realize that there 
are economic and social forces operating here 
that industrial education or any other kind of 
education alone cannot alter; we wish also to 
reiterate that similar conditions might be dis- 
covered in the immediate environs of other first 
class industrial schools; however, this study 
might help us realize the terrible task before the 
average trade school when we are made to see 
that our most influential institutions are after 
all but pin-points of flickering light in a sur- 
rounding chaos of darkness. 

My assignment is now really discharged; I 
was to evaluate industrial schools for Southern 
Negroes as factors in adjusting students to the 
demands of modern American industrial life. 
Whatever else these schools may be doing, I was 
to answer the question: How well does this in- 
dustrial training fit the graduate for earning a 
livelihood? I have weighed them in this bal- 
ance and found them wanting. I realize, too, 
that many of these schools realize the condition 
and have simply gone on to be good schools of 
another kind, feeling that in a time of flux 
the best thing to do with limited resources is to 
give a thorough general training, give the ele- 
ments of a few basic trades, insist upon thor- 
oughness and accuracy, and to pay some atten- 
tion to the selection and guidance of students. 
At the same time I would feel derelict in my 
entire duty if I did not in closing offer a few 
suggestions for the development of industrial 
schools. Although they are neither distinguished 
nor original, they represent the distillation of 
the best thinking I have been able to contact 
in the last ten years. 

We have found that the inefficiency of these 
schools is mainly the result of three forces: ac- 
crediting agencies, technological advance and 
lack of money. What can the accrediting agen- 
cies do to encourage industrial schools to de- 
velop more fully their vocational departments ? 
They can either introduce a new list for Class 
“A” Industrial Schools on the same level as 
the colleges, or accredit industrial departments 
in specific fields or include the industries as major 
departments in their regular accrediting lists; 
deans and registrars could then help by giving 
full, major-subject recognition to accredited in- 


12 Margaret Irish Lamont, A Review of “Shadow of 
the Plantation,” Opportunity Magazine, September, 1934, 


p. 282. 
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dustrial courses. The main point is that [ fee] 
that the type of intelligence represented i such 
agencies as the Southern Association can adapt 
their programs so as to make it profital ‘e for 
industrial schools to develop their vocatio: al of. 
ferings. It is an anachronism for us of 1 1¢ jp. 
dustrial schools, in order to attract stude its, to 
be forced to flaunt our accrediting reco: nition 
while our people are actually starving <n the 
farm and outside the barred doorways f the 
nation’s shops. 

What can we do to catch step with the fast. 
moving technological development? We shall 
have to introduce in our schools more div¢ rsified 
vocational offerings, using up-to-date mai crials, 
modern equipment and trained, experienced 
teachers. It means a clarification of our philoso- 
phy and our objectives in industrial training 
We need a few first class trade and technical 
schools, uninterested in accrediting or academ. 
ics, properly manned and equipped, offering 
practical vocational courses, some of them a 
few months in length, some of them of three 
or four years. A few of our industrial schools 
could be developed into such institutions; in 
addition, others of our schools could develop 
short unit industrial courses of six, nine or twelve 
months, separate from the degree or diploma 
curricula, where students or adults could achieve 
vocational efficiency in a few carefully chosen 
trades. Systems of schools could follow the lead 
of the nine schools operating under the Amen- 
can Church Institute and consolidate the offer- 
ings, developing one or two real trade schook, 
one or two standard colleges and teacher-train- 
ing schools and a number concentrating upon 
agriculture, the building trades and home eco- 
nomics, the basic Negro occupational fields. The 
State Departments of Education in the South- 
eastern states should be urged to develop in each 
state one, two or three state schools at which 
these three basic industrial subjects would be 
efficiently taught, as well as teacher-training 
It means a determination of new industrial fields 
for Negroes to enter or new combinations of oli 
occupations and increased skill and efficien 
on the part of the Negro worker in all field 
Meanwhile, a number of the present industrial 
schools that have developed excellent academi: 
departments might offer the fundamentals o/ 
general industrial training in agriculture, gen 
eral shop work and home economics, correlat- 
ing as far as possible the industrial and academi 
courses. All of the work in industrial training 
needs to emphasize versatility and adaptabilit 
on the part of the worker to meet the swift oc 
cupational shifts of the modern world. Especial 
ly in rural areas, the Extension Services of the 
State and Federal Departments hold the chie! 
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jope. Excellent work is already being accomp- 
ished in the sound “continuation school” idea 
py teachers of vocational agriculture and trades 
at the County Training Schools, by the farm 
and home demonstration agents, aided and abet- 
wd by the Jeanes workers. These services could 
be spread into almost every county of the South 
js the most powerful and effective agencies in 
the economic and social development of the 
Negro people and of the South. 

To give such a development of industrial 
chools real effectiveness certain auxiliary agen- 
cies will have to come into play. To give signi- 
fcance to their offerings, industrial schools must 
introduce scientific social studies outlining the 
places of industry, labor and capital in the struc- 
wre of our industrial civilization, considering 
labor legislation, labor unions and their impact 
upon the problems of Negro life. Opportunities 
will have to be found and opened for appren- 
ticeship for both students and teachers in Negro 
industrial schools. Only in this way, by actuaily 
getting out into the working conditions of mod- 
em industry, can the students or the teachers 
gain the experience and training absolutely ne- 
cessary. Tuskegee and other industrial schools 
have made steps in this direction. Finally, the 
full scope of the facilities of scientific Vocational 
Guidance must be available to students in these 
schools. This involves study of the occupational 
world, with its shifts and its attitude toward 
Negroes, study of the individual, counselling 
service and research to determine the facts about 
graduates of Negro industrial schools — their 
problems, their successes and their failures. It 
involves the cooperation with employment agen- 
cies and such agencies as the Urban League and 
the establishment of more or less centralized 
personnel or vocational bureaus, one of whose 
chief functions would be the finding of open- 
ings for, and the placement and follow up of 
industrial graduates. Here great aid could be 
given by State and Federal agencies and by the 
great philanthropic funds. These agencies in the 
past have contributed huge sums of money for 
the building and development of schools for 
Negroes. Now they need to shift the emphasis 
gradually to the placement and follow up of the 
graduates. as the logical climax to their far-see- 
ing programs for the economic and social devel- 
opment of Negro people in America. 

Of course, any such comprehensive develop- 
ment means money and plenty of it. For the 
development of such systems of industrial trade 
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and technical schools, to provide adequate 
equipment and teaching force, arrangements for 
apprenticeship and scientific vocational guid- 
ance with research, counselling, placement and 
follow up demands adequate financing. While 
philanthropic funds must continue to be ap- 
pealed to, the responsibility lies ultimately in 
only one place, the State and Federal govern- 
ments. In this regard, I offer the recommenda- 
tion of a recent bulletin on Vocational Educa- 
tion issued by the Federal Office of Education: 
“Have the public assume the responsibility for 
providing an adequate system of public voca- 
tional education in the States which will meet 
the needs of prospective or unemployed workers 
in the various occupations. . . . With or without 
the encouragement and support of Federal aid, 
public vocational schools of the various states 
and local communities constitute the only agen- 
cies by which the service can be rendered prop- 
erly and the social responsibility discharged.”'* 
This is the basic philosophy ; meanwhile, Negro 
industrial schools in the South can put their 
feet in the proper road in the best way they can, 
with what resources are available as we have al- 
ways done in the past. 

I have tried to give here an honest picture 
of industrial schools for Negroes in the South 
as I have known them. I have indicated that 
most of the administrators and teachers in these 
schocls are conscious of these weaknesses. I 
have shown, too, that while some of the causes 
of inefficiency are internal, the preponderant 
causes are external and beyond the control of 
the schools—the standards of accrediting, revo- 
lutionary technological developments, barriers 
to apprenticeship and placement, lack of scien- 
tific vocational guidance and absence of money. 
However, given all these factors even, industrial 
schools in the South and all other agencies seek- 
ing to adjust the economic and social features 
of Negro life, will still be ham-strung as long 
as the share-cropping system throttles the Negro 
in agriculture, as long as public opinion allows 
discrimination and exclusion from unions to 
choke the Negro in industry, and as long as the 
abrogation of the franchise bars the Negro from 
his constitutional guarantees of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Paraphrasing the senior 
Senator from Louisiana, life, liberty and happi- 
ness go along with the vote; without it, all we 
have left is the pursuit. 


13 Office of Education, op. cit., p. 7-f. 
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The Adventure of the N egroinAmerica 


A Sermon on Color 


By Joun Matick 


E are feeling abovt for whatever it is 

\ \ / that is said to make the tragedy of 

the color line—the question of the 
century. 

Is it the color, tragic to be anything but white ? 
A large part of the world is brown or black, 
and does not seem unhappy about it. There 
seems to be no observable relation between the 
feeling of the mind inside and the color of the 
skin without. While some “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” most of the world does not. 

The color differences between those called 


“white,” are quite as marked 


offended may be married to a person larker 
than the guest in question. It is not the intelj. 
gence, or knowledge, or degree of accomplish. 
ment. All these in favor of the guest would no 
change the result. 

The poorest white expands his ego and crows 
over the most advanced of the status, “colored,” 
To keep going, everyone has to have something 
to inflate his ego. If he is especially poverty 
stricken, and has little on his own personal ac. 
count to inflate him, he has to fall back upon 
his race, he is socially white, or upon his 

religion, he is going to heaven 


as between those _ called 
“black.” Many who belong to 
the status, “white,” are dark- 
er than those who belong to 
the status, “colored.” Aesthet- 
ically, there is no standard of 
beauty in favor of white peo- 
ple. Many of the most strik- 
ingly beautiful people are 
olive, or copper, or brown. 
Our own clothes, ties, interi- 
ors, draperies, and automo- 
biles do not indicate that we 


This is taken from a 
speech delivered on Race 
Relations Sunday by the 
pastor of the First Unitani- 
an Congregational Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—The Editor. 


and others are not. Likelh 
much of the heavy work in 
keeping white and _ black 
apart, is done by poor whites 
who have little to boast of but 
that they are white; make 
most of their one advantage, 
join the Klan, and get rough. 

Ancestry, then, being the 
crux, this should be followed 
a little farther. If you have 
slaves any place back of you, 
it seems that you might as 


have violent prejudice against 

color. The standard now is rather to cover up the 
white with something for cheek and finger-nail. 
When we go to creation itself, there is no evi- 
dence in sky, fruit, flower, insect, bird, or animal 
that white is the only standard. White is not 
especially common nor comely. It is the absence 
of color rather than color itself. White, as plas- 
tered wall, or girl’s face, is used, in practice, as 
foundation on which to put whatever color is 
favored. 

One is asked to share meal and mind and 
everything is fine. If it should appear that the 
guest is of the blood that makes many Europeans 
so dark, that would only enhance the affair with 
the excitement of entertaining a swarthy, per- 
haps a titled, foreigner. Only one discovery 
could spoil the whole situation, that would be to 
find that the person involved had one-half, or 
one-thirty-second, of the blood of those who 
came here as slaves. In some sections of the coun- 
try they would get violent about the discovery. 
The affair would be off with a riot, as something 
worse than wicked, a blunder. When we sep- 
arate the factors, this is the only one that seems 
to be decisive. It is not the color. The one 


well hang your head forever, 
never can get on, being so weighted at the back. 
If this is the situation in fact, the poor mouth 
is justified and the game is up because set, be- 
yond possibility of change, before we got here. 

The uniform custom of the ancient world was 
to take the defeated for slaves and the best of 
the women for their own. The likelihood is not 
great that any living person has escaped having 
ancestors who were slaves, if the line is followed 
back far enough. The slaves’ accomplishments 
often were higher in the things we now rate 
highly. When the large number in Greece and 
Rome are considered, who were slaves and not 
free persons, the numerical chances are against 
a modern inhabitant of Europe escaping the 
taint. The likelihood is still less when we go 
back to the early settlement of this country. 
Whatever the difference may be between many 
white people and colored people, it is not that 
one came free and the other bound. 

When this country was settled, poverty was 
such in England that it is only by courtesy of 
language that they were called free persons. The 
status of the whites in many cases was the status 
of the blacks, they came bound to service, as 
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indentured servants. There were five hundred 
such in Virginia when there were only twenty 
blacks. They were not careful about those gath- 
ered up to be brought over here. Both poor and 
criminal came, virtually in a chattel relation. 
Some sold themselves to get over here. They 
thought it could not be worse. It is true that 
white persons got out of their servitude more 
quickly, often they were bound only for a period. 
Some black people got out of the servitude re- 
lation. In time, all got out of it, nominally. 

If a people are to bowed down forever, feel 
hopeless, because they have slaves in their an- 
cestry, then, much of the world of all colors 
should be feeling that way. Disregarding the 
facts, the whites are leaving all this worry for 
the colored people. They have a monopoly of 
it. There is one inferiority complex that even the 
poorest whites have gotten over, due largely to 
the presence of colored people here. The lowest 
white by any test, who in all likelihood did come 
from slaves, and is not much better yet in mind 
or condition, is not worrying about his ancestry. 
Whatever else is obviously keeping him back, 
it is not this. 

Anyone may worry about how he got here 
and he will have enough to keep him busy. 
There is enough in the way we got this far, and 
often enough in our surroundings, to make us 
all want to commit suicide, if we brought it all 
together. God himself did much that is not a 
pleasant story. He shook the heavens, boiled the 
planet, and carved it with ice. He dried up the 
land, killed the trees, drove the chattering prog- 
enitors of man down on the ground to fight and 
starve their way to man’s estate. It is better so. 
We could not have done what we have done 
hanging on limbs. We forget the process and 
take the pleasant earth as it is, glad to be men 
with all the ghastly story of God and man’s 
rough work behind getting us here. 

They were bad enough by every test, we 
know who invaded, conquered, transported, and 
enslaved whole populations, diffusing the little 
spots of cultivation, mingling the blood of bar- 
barian and better. It was evil even at the time 
that bore down upon the crowded poor, out- 
raged conscience in choice of Church and God, 
sent them huddled in ships to such a shore as 
this. It was wicked to deal with natives, from 
southern Aztecs to northern Mohawks as they 
did. We stand ethically and religiously out- 
raged by much that put us here, but here we 
are, and all we can do is to build up a body 
of justifying merit to offset such a past and 
purchase price. The colored race, getting here 
by « process that outrages every decent senti- 
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ment of God and man, is no exception to the 
usual course of history for white and all colors. 
For the colored race, it is only more recent, 
fresher in mind, more actively remembered than 
like history of other people a long time ago. 

It is not a nice story how native Africans 
were collected by every wile known to native 
chief and Christian captain; lured into ships 
not in the first-class trade and sold in the West 
Indies and Virginia. European sovereign, Puri- 
tan and Cavalier had their part, too profitable 
to miss. There are bright spots here and there, 
kings and churchmen who knew it had no 
sanctions that would hold. It was a furtive 
bootleg trade in part, like the other smuggling 
of our New England ancestors and our late 
rum runners. The result of it all was that 
natives of Africa got put down here as chattels 
in this free Christian land. 

The acquisitive cupidity of man often is 
stronger than his religion. With the cotton- 
gin, a field was opened that called for those 
who could stand the southern sun without hav- 
ing all their spirit burned out of them. The 
black race was collected in the southern belt. 
The northern states, if not better in their 
morals, were different in their economy. Slaves 
would eat their heads off through the long 
winters, as did their horses in the stalls. The 
North did not need them on her soil, but, she 
needed them in her business. Boston and Rich- 
mond joined hands in profit and made Cotton, 
King, as well on State Street as in Georgia. 

Then the race began between slave and free 
territory, with Christian churchmen, Christian 
politicians and Christian business men on each 
side, forcing Holy Book to do service to both. 
What business demanded, God must surely 
bless. Slave states and free played their evenly 
matched game at Washington, eleven each, at 
first, then two more, making thirteen. Missouri 
and Kansas became the bloody ground. By the 
terms of the charter. “The Ordinance of °87,” 
the five states carved out were declared free. 
Then the saying got about that this half one 
and half the other could not go on. 

Seventy-five years ago, New York City 
took Lincoln’s measure in the Cooper Union 
address and said that he would do. That the 
Committee had no plan to get him back to the 
hotel ; that he went on the car and arrived there 
alone, is only another reminder of the strange 
ways of man. Then the election to save the 
Union, with slavery, if he must, without it if 
he could, but Union with or without it; the 
sides, the conflict, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, an incident of a nominal process of saving 
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the Union by a war which everyone knew was 
about slavery, as everybody knew the last was 
about trade. From Hawkin’s slave ship to 
“Sherman’s March to the Sea,” and the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, it is very much what Sherman 
said his war was. There is nothing to be said 
for it but to castigate it with the lowest super- 
latives of the language. It is over and done. 
It may be interpreted, as the history of any 
people may be, as tragedy that makes all futile 
or as romance that calls for high adventure. 

The result, a large number of Africans put 
down here. Those left there are about as they 
were, better only by the slow changes of an 
evolutionary process, in which a thousand years 
are but as a day. The black race is essentially 
loyal and imitative. In the fields, they were 
sometimes under brutes. In the houses, they 
were surrounded with about the most interest- 
ing life here. They learned the domestic arts, 
the ways of households that were thousands of 
years ahead of their native stage. As artisans, 
they learned the use of tools of a much later 
epoch than their own. Some learned to read 
and had opened the whole experience of man. 
African and Anglo-Saxon mixed their strains, 
as Barbarian and Roman did to make the popu- 
lation of Europe. From an evolutionary stand- 
point, the black race jumped several stages 
ahead by mingling their blood with the whites. 
It has-no justification in morals, and still out- 
rages the social code, but, as a biological fact, 
indifferent to both morals and social code, it is 
the most meaningful part of the process. 

They were surrounded here by a religion 
theoretically as high as any religion thus far, 
and by religionists who often disgraced it, in 
practice. We make no brief for its theology at 
its worst, likely a mill-stone about the necks of 
either whites or blacks. The colored race ab- 
sorbed some of the best and some of the worst, 
mingled it with what they brought with them 
and sang it through the land. If it is not the 
highest form of religion we should wish for 
them, or any people, struggling up, it is many 
stages ahead of the native religion they left. 

When white and black groups are put down 
in the same territory, law and religion have to 
invoke taboo to keep them apart. Contact has 
to be made so horrible that they are socially 
disgraced here and lost forever. If it can be 
made to seem horrible enough, they may be 
kept apart as in the caste system of India which 
may have originated in such a mingling of 
peoples. This never became effective in this 
country. There is no horror of contact with the 
black race here. They are not “untouchables” 
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any place except in a social code which is be. 
lied by all the facts. A people filled with 
horror at contact with another people, co no 
have them perform the most intimate s rvice 
in kitchen, dining and sickroom. 

So, one by one, the elements, said to make 
the color-line, might be analyzed and fade for 
the careful thinker. It certainly is not their 
color. The prevailing fad in our time usually 
has been much nearer the red of the Indian, or 
the brown of the mixed, than white. It cannot 
be that the line is between those who have 
serfs and slaves back in the line and those who 
have not. If this is the test, our whole popula. 
tion should be polled to separate the descend- 
ants of all the slaves of thirty centuries and 
the more recent issue of all the criminal and 
pauper brought bound to Georgia, Virginia, 
and Massachusetts. It is not horror of physical 
contact, with the best of our kind suckled at the 
breasts of black mammies, and white blood in 
one-half of those called black. 

Most do not know much about other people 
of any color, even their own. The social code 
is to settle down in your own subdivision, run 
your roads around those you do not wish to 
see, to whom you do not wish to speak. The 
social code is to be densely ignorant about all 
except kin or set and speak to fewer and fewer 
every year, a form of getting out of life called 
“getting on.” In such a world, with such a code, 
the word “black” calls up only such associations 
as laughing menial, shuffling feet, kitchen help, 
street gang, stevedore, jazz and cakewalk, south- 
ern shack and northern slum. Some familiarity 
with what Negroes are doing, what many of 
them have reached, to know committee and con- 
ference, manned and managed only by them- 
selves, would add other associations, for the 
intelligent. 

There is only one assumption that is as ridicu- 
lous as that all black people are low, and that 
is that all white people are high. 

What would be hard to miss, is that the 
colored race has genius for the color, the 
drama, the poetry and the song of this prosaic 
life of ours, and we ought to thank God for 
every vestige of such spirit to gladden the way 
of all colors. Through the years, they have been 
cheap help, chopping the cotton, moving the 
freight, driving the mule. Out of this back- 
ground of hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
have struggled up a few, for any color they are 
few, who have added to what claims we have 
for a culture distinctly our own. The tardiness of 
this rise is equalled only by the tardiness of 
the recognition. 
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viewer and conductor of Chronicle and 

Comment for Opportunity, was not tak- 
en in by the motion picture “Imitation of Life.” 
Neither was I, though I know a full two dozen 
supposedly intelligent Negroes who are still prat- 
ting about the “break” that Hollywood, at last, 
gave us in this picture. 

For me, it was full of subtle irony, partially 
veiled insult, and a half-hidden, dimly suggested 
contempt for the whole Negro race. It was all 
there, behind the scenes if you will, but there for 
those to see who could see it. 


T vee God, Mr. Sterling A. Brown, re- 


Imitations 
Life, Color and Pancakes 


By Haze. WASHINGTON 


der any circumstances.” I do not believe this, 
cannot in fact; at least, I am sure it is not 
typical. I believe that Negroes, who are light 
enough to pass for white, do so for economic 
security, the thing which Peola turned away 
from to be white. Negroes pass in order to ob- 
tain the cultural advantages which are denied 
a black man in these United States of America. 
If there were no prejudice, no discrimination, 
why shouldn’t one just as soon be black as 

white ? 
Now, I don’t know why either Mr. Brown or 
Miss Hurst should have been 


When the pancake eater 
voiced that much repeated 
expression, “Once a pancake, 
always a pancake,” he did so 
with a complete deliberation 
and an unmistakable, empha- 
tic double meaning. My | 
mind went back to the days 
when grandmother used to 
tell us stories of life on the 
plantation. When her master 
was displeased with some- 


This is the essay which 
was awarded the ten dollar 
monthly prize offered by 
“Opportunity” to the col- 
lege student who writes 
the best comment on some empty. 
article in a current issue of 
“Opportunity.” 
Washington is a senior at 
the University of Kansas. 

—The Editor 


worried about the shape of 
Delilah’s cap. It was her head 
that concerned me, and whe- 
ther clothed in a white chef's 
cap or a twenty-five dollar 
marcel, it was decidedly 


I suppose the Negro’s rec- 
ognition as, “a definite part 
of the social pattern of Amer- 
ican life.” was brought forth 
in the scene which took place 


Miss 


thing the slaves had or had 


after the party, when Delilah, 


not done, he would say to 

them, “You darkies will always be darkies.” 
Now, whether pancakes or darkies, the meaning 
is the same. 

Deliver me from existence, if I am either a 
Delilah or a Peola. These characters are not only 
untypical, they are inconsistent and untrue. 
Where among modern Negro women can you 
find one who prefers living in a white woman’s 
basement and massaging her mistress’ tired feet, 
tired either from working or dancing) to mak- 
ing an independent home among her own 
people, and enjoying the peace and comfort 
eamed by her own ingenuity? Where can you 
fnd an intelligent Negro girl, white or black, 
who would rather work and be white than live 
in ease and luxury with a loving black mother ? 
If I am not right about this, let us hope that I 
am. 

The scene in which Delilah gave her daughter 
away when she was “Passing” on the job said 
this to me: “Negroes want to be white, merely 
for the sake of being white; they would rather 
be white and poor than black and rich; they 
would rather be white and working than black 
and resting . . . they would rather be white un- 


though not expected to do so, 
and though clothed in silk and marcel, felt the 
instinctive urge of the old southern mammy to 
clean up after the white folks; while poor white 
black Peola cried her heart out in the basement, 
because she was denied the privilege of coming 
upstairs and making her share of the litter that 
her mother felt duty bound to remove. 

I saw neither a logical nor an artistic reason 
why the director took such pains to show us 
the ladies retreating for the night after that in- 
timate discussion of their daughters’ welfare; 
except to remind us that the Negroes’ place in 
“the social pattern of American life” is down- 
stairs. “The Stairs of Life,” I called them. White 
goes up and black goes down, truly the stairs 
of life. 

The theatre gasped with emotion, though I 
don’t know of what sort, when Peola, under the 
direction of Hollywood, exclaimed, “Miss Bea, 
you don’t know how it is to look white and be 
black.” How much more dramatic . . . how 
much more realistic and true if Fredi Washing- 
ton had been allowed to say in that cultured 
and sympathetic voice of hers, “You don’t know 
how it is to feel white and be treated black.” 
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lLabor 


By T. Arnotp 


THE PULLMAN PORTER— 
THE BIG BOSS 


ing importance to Negro workers will 
be reached on June 22. On that date 
the Pullman Porters will have completed ballot- 
ing in 66 districts for the organization which is 
to represent them in their relations with the 
Company. The issue is clear-cut. It is the usual 
one of deciding whether a company union or a 
labor union shall be recognized. Not being able 
to make the decision from the facts presented 
to it, the Railway Mediation Board is conduct- 
ing the election beginning May 27 and ending 
June 22, and thus will the Porters indicate by 
individual ballot their choice of representation. 

This is a significant step in the life of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. Ever since 
its organization ten years ago, they have fought 
their way against terrific barriers set by the 
Company and by organized employees. In 1929 
they gained concessions from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and became affiliated with 
that body under conditions which are as yet un- 
satisfactory. In 1931 the Brotherhood petitioned 
the Federal District Court of Northern IIlinois 
for an injunction to prevent the Pullman Com- 
pany from continuing its plan of employee rep- 
resentation. This failed as other petitions have 
failed from time to time until the National 
Mediation Board after thorough investigation 
ordered the election on May 27. 

This election marks the first opportunity that 
Negro workers have had to vote as a group in 
an election under Federal supervision. More 
than this, it indicates the power of organized 
strength persistently and courageously led even 
when exercised by Negro workers and opposed 
by powerful and influential banking and rail- 
road interests such as reside in the Pullman 
Company. It is significant for Negroes because 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters has 
waged a relentless campaign under the match- 
less leadership of Philip Randolph over a con- 
tinuous period of ten years to convince Pullman 
Porters that the old adage “in union there is 
strength” is as true with them as with others. 

The election will determine whether or not 
the men are to be permitted expression of opin- 
ion and the right to bargain in relation to their 
working conditions. If the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters loses, the Company wins, for 
the Pullman Porters’ and Maids’ Protective As- 
sociation is a company union. It is essential, 
then, that this fight for workers’ rights have the 
unqualified endorsement of every worker both 


A MOMENTOUS decision of far-reach- 


white and black. It is likewise importan: tha 
the Negro professional man give his full si:ppor 
to the Pullman Porters in every way pc ssible 
Ministers, public speakers, editors, and ai! who 
have wide contact and influence with other 
people, should consider it their bounden dut 
to support the Porters in their fight for inde. 
pendence and liberty. 


The Big “Boss” 


We have another four billion dollars for work. 
relief to add to the several million unexpended 
from previous grants. Under the terms of the 
bill the President becomes the “Boss” of some 
three and a half million workers who will draw 
their pay check from Federal funds. 


There is a marked similarity between the 
character of employment under this new Works 
Bill and that which was available under the 
Civil Works Administration. This raises the 
question as to whether or not Negroes will ex- 
perience similar indifference, unfairness, and 
discrimination as was practiced under the 
CWA. The administration of the new bill will 
be left to local communities as was the case un- 
der the CWA, and already 307 Works Districts 
have been announced as administrative and 
operating units of the Works Progress Adminis 
tration. A release from the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration states that the State Works Progress 
Administrators will be responsible to Harry L. 
Hopkins, the Works Administrator. In turn, the 
District Works Directors will be responsible to 
the State Works Progress Administrators in their 
respective state. The functions of the Works 
Progress Administration will be carried out in 
specific communities within the District by local 
Works Progress Managers. 

It is, therefore, of utmost importance that 
the District Works Progress Directors should 
recognize the necessity of putting Negroes to 
work. The responsibility for bringing to their 
attention the inordinately large number of col- 
ored men and women now receiving relicf—a 
number greatly in excess of their population 
ratio—rests upon the Negroes themselves. If 
they are not articulate to the point of presenting 
their claims, and, in fact, demanding considera- 
tion, they will not receive adequate assistance. 
Knowledge of the way other groups have of 
ganized for progressive action justifies the asser- 
tion that Negroes must do likewise if they are 
to profit equitably from this important legisla- 
tion. 
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THE BLACK CONSUL. By Anatolii Vinogradov. The 
Viking Press. $2.75. 


HIS English translation from the Russian original is 

advertised as a “narrative of Haiti and of the French 
Revolution.” To use the French Revolution as a back- 
gound for the Haitian insurrection is, of course, sound 
history. Here, however, the tail wags the dog, for more 
f the book is devoted to the French Revolution than to 
the life of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the “Black Consul” 
who led the Negroes of Haiti to freedom. 

A more serious criticism of this fictionized history is 
the fact that the narrative of Toussaint is the most 
highly imaginative part of the story. One does not de- 
nand in a historical novel a scrupulous adherence to 
history. But when a considerable part of a narrative 
quotes, as does this one, at greater length from docu- 
ments than do many histories, one is justified in expect- 
ng that the rest of the narrative should not vitally dis- 
tort facts. These violations are by no means insignificant. 
Toussaint was not a delegate to the French National 
Constituent Assembly. Dessalines never attended “Paris 
University.” Placide L’Ouverture, one of Toussaint’s sons, 
did not die in battle in Haiti but was carried back to 
France. Instead of the French raising the siege of 
La Crete-a-Pierrot, the Haitians made a sortie from it 
that constitutes one of the most glorious feats of arms in 
Haitian history. Since there is no main love story to 
necessitate these changes from fact and since the real 
story is sufficiently dramatic, one wonders what was to 
be accomplished by them. 

Such departures certainly were not made for the pur- 
pose of giving a Marxian interpretation to either the 
French Revolution or the Haitian Revolution. Economic 
determinism is not the so'e explanation of revolutions, 
but economic factors are frequently in the foreground, 
and one might naturally expect a modern Russian writer 
to have essayed such an interpretation. On the contrary, 
Vinogradov rarely raises the spectre of the class struggle 
or of the exploitation of labor. 

The bibliography is arranged in most careless fashion, 
being in neither alphabetical nor chronological order. 
The famous “Letters of Toussaint L’Ouverture and Ed- 
ward Stevens, 1796-1800” are attributed to The Ameri- 
an Historical Review for 1810, that is, eighty-four years 
before the first volume appeared. A book by Pauleus 
Sannon is listed twice with the author’s name spe'led 
Saunon the second time. And there is, this reviewer 
believes, no authority for putting an “a” in place of the 
“o” in the first syllable of Sonthonax. 

In spite of these strictures, The Black Consul is a 
book of absorbing interest. The great figures of the 
French Revolution, Marat, Brissot, Desmoulines, Danton, 


and Robespierre are limned with great skill. But Des- 
salines and Christophe talk more like bourgeois states- 
men at Stresa than like unpolished Titans of one of the 
greatest revo'utionary struggles in modern times. Oge, 
the leader of the mulattoes, receives more attention 
than do these greater figures. Petion and Rigaud are 
hardly mentioned. Toussaint is not untrue to history, 
as far as his character is concerned, but Vinogradov has 
failed to dramatize him as did Vandercook his Christophe 
in Black Majesty. 

The student of Haitian history will have to look else- 
where for a biography of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Percy 
Waxman’s The Black Napoleon is a better history. The 
poems dedicated to “the First of the Blacks’ by Lamar- 
tine, Wordsworth, and Whittier are better drama. In 
other words, The Black Consul is neither a good history 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture nor a good novel about him. 

RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 


ALL IN THE NAME OF GOD. By Everett R. Clinchy. 
The John Day Company. $2.00. 


HIS volume is the story of Jew-Protestant-Catholic 

conflict in the United States. The author has traced 
the many prejudices and antipathies attending the strug- 
gle for status by each of the groups and points out 
that they have been attended by several factors, to wit: 
economical, populational, vocational, historical, philoso- 
phical, and social. 

Dr. Clinchy believe that we are now in the early morn 
of the first day of an era when our problems might 
be solved—the era whose goal is live and help live. He 
suggests as a way out, the deve'opment of action in 
terms of “cultural pluralism.” Since multiple cultures 
always have existed and always will exist in civilization 
our one hope is to nurture and preserve a “mutuality” 
of cultures. “Protestants, Catholics and Jews must all 
be encouraged to develop their individuality ; communi- 
cation between these groups must be kept free and vital ; 
each having something essential to contribute to the 
common store, must conceive itself to be a partner with 
the others in building up the commonwealth; and all 
citizens must cooperate on the level of equality, in com- 
mon tasks.” And, although the author does not say 
so, this will mean that the conventional Jew-Protestant- 
Catholic schism as such will disappear, in its p'ace might 
arise a cultural monism of Jeprocau vs. Procajew vs. 
Cajepro. It is an endless stream, as Dr. Clinchy admits, 
but it will never end in the idea of a totalitarian state, 
as he hopes. Why? Largely because it would still be 
all in the name of God. 

IRA De A. REID 
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Survey the Month 


Honors 

The highest award for bravery which the Police De- 
partment of the City of New York may bestow was 
given to a Negro for the first time in the history of the 
Department. John H. Roberts, a detective, one of the 
“self-made” men in the Department, was the recipient 
of this award, known as the Department Medal of 
Honor. His citation reads as follows: 

“Joun E. Roserts, Detective, 28th Squad—At 
5:10 P. M. Nov. 6, 1934, while on radio patrol, 
entered an apartment at 525 East 117th Street, 
where three men were attempting an extortion. 
He shot and killed one in a pistol battle in which 
he was wounded three times. The others were 
captured as they tried to escape. He has since 
been on continuous sick report.” 

Another Negro patrolman received honors at the 
same time. He is Charles A. Barts, who received the 
Leroy W. Baldwin Medal for exceptional valor in trap- 


ping a murderer. 
* * * 


Race Relations 
Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, head of the department of 


sociology of Howard University, has been selected as 
director of a Survey of Race Relations in the City of 
New York by the Mayor’s Committee which was ap- 
pointed by Mayor F. L. LaGuardia to investigate the 
causes of the recent racial disturbances in Harlem. 
Dr. Frazier is the author of The Negro Family in 
Chicago and The Free Negro Family, which are con- 
sidered the most authoritative works on this subject 
ever published. He has contributed noteworthy articles 
to the Journal of Social Forces, The Forum, The 
Nation, The American Journal of Sociology, The Crisis 
and Opportunity. 

The Mayor’s Commission, which was appointed ‘m- 
mediately after the riot, is comprised of the following 
well-known citizens of New York: 

Dr. Charles H. Roberts, dentist, chairman; Hu- 
bert T. Delany, Tax Commissioner, City of New 
York; A. Philip Randolph, president of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters ; Charles 
Ellis Toney, justice of the Municipal Court; Mrs. 
Eunice Hunton Carter, !awyer; Countee Cullen, 
poet; Arthur Garfield Hays and Morris Ernst of 
the Civil Liberties Union; William J. Schieffelin, 
chairman of the Citizens’ Union and trustee of 
Tuskegee Institute ; Oswald Garrison Villard, for- 
mer editor of the Nation, and John J. Grimley, 
physician, Colonel of the 369th Infantry, N. Y. 
N. G. 


* * * 


Appointments 
Roscoe Conkling Bruce, Jr. has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of the Richard B. Harrison Apartments, 


the second unit of the huge low cost housing projec 
for Negroes erected by the Prudential Life I :surane 
Company at Newark, New Jersey. The buildi: gs wer 
named for the late star of “The Green P.stures 
Mr. Bruce is a graduate of the College of the City o 
New York where he attained signal scholarship honor; 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa Society. He aly 
has studied at the Sorbonne in Paris and at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Bruce served hi 
apprenticeship in housing management under his father 
and mother who are managers of the Dunbar Apar. 
ments erected by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in New York 
City. He is the grandson of the late U. S. Senato; 
(1875-1881) Blanche K. Bruce of Mississippi. 

The first unit of the Prudential housing projec;, 
named in honor of Frederick Douglass, has been in 
operation for over a year under the management of 
Thomas L. Puryear, formerly secretary of the Newar: 


Urban League. 


Prizes 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund announces through th: 


Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation, “the offer o/ 
one thousand dollars in prizes for notable true stories 
of the efforts of individual Negroes in the economi: 
field, that is, for histories of their efforts to make ; 
living. In order that all types of work may have a 
equal chance at these awards, five classifications as to 
occupation have been made—Agriculture, Industry, 


Reginald A. Fohnson 
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guiness. Personal Service, and the Professions. In each 
of these classes there will be four awards—a first prize 
of $100.00, a second prize of $50.00 and two of $25.00 
ach, a total of twenty prizes aggregating $1,000.00.” 
for information address inquiries to R. B. Eleazer, 703 
Standard Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


oject 
* 

Irance 
wer Drama 
ures At the Fifth Annual Negro Inter-co:legiate Dramatic 
ity of HH Association Tournament, which was held under the 
onors HF auspices of The Howard Players at Howard University, 
> alo 7 Washington, D. C., first prize was awarded to The 
rvari # Hampton Players for their presentation of “Submerged,” 
d hs MM, tragedy in one act, by H. Stuart Corrman and La- 
‘ather HB Verne Shaw. Miss Elizabeth Whiting is the coach of 
part: HM the Hampton Players. Four universities took part in 
Yort HH the contest: The Virginia Union Players, directed by 
nator # Arthur P. Davis, entered “Joe,” a Hudson Valley play, 

by Jane Dransfield; The Morgan Players presented 
ject, “Breeders,” by S. Randolph Edmonds, under the direc- 
n inf tion of George C. Grant; The Virginia State Players, 
it of ff under the direction of Miss Felicia D. Anderson, pre- 
war: MM sented “The Cup of Life,” by Frances Mairon. The 

second prize was awarded to the Morgan College 

Players. 

* * * 

th Youth 
t af The movement known as the American Youth Con- 
onics Hi gress will convene in the city of Detroit July 5-7th. 
mi: @ With affiliated organizations in twenty-five cities, the 
¢ 3 @ Congress has shown steady and rapid growth since its 
a0 organization. The delegates to the Conference will 
to include representatives from settlement houses, 
tr), @ farmers, share-croppers, students, miners, churches, etc. 
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Roscoe Conkling Bruce, Fr. 
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Among the purposes of the Congress are: To forge 
closer bonds of unity between all yourth, between Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, Negro and white, 
native and foreign-born, as well as between youth of 
America and of other lands and between classes 


whose problems are essentially the same. 
* 


Music 

On May 12th Miss Flora Thomas (see cover) ap- 
peared in Town Hall, New York City, in a pianoforte 
recital that received unusual praise from metropo itan 
critics. She received her musical education at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, and Columbia Uni- 
versity and studied abroad at the Schola Cantorum, 
Paris. Later she studied two years under Maurcie Du- 
mesnil, distinguished pianist and teacher. 


THE NEGRO AND THE “CLOSED SHOP” 

(Continued from Page 170) 
rangement. One has but to look to the Railway 
Brotherhoods and other railway organizations to 
see how they have effectively excluded the Negro 
without benefit of an approving statute. It will 
be said, of course, that if labor unions which 
are antagonistic to the Negro and exclude him 
from their membership become strong enough 
they may accomplish this end just as the rail- 
way organizations have done. Granting this; yet 
the force of the point I am trying to make is not 
in the least affected. What antagonistic labor 
unions are able to do to us by force of their 
own might is a hardship we must of necessity 
suffer as a weak minority group. But when their 
discriminatory practices are expressly permitted 
and sanctioned by law then the Government, 
including even ourselves, becomes a party to 
the wrong perpetuated. 

What is the remedy? 

If the government is going to project itself 
into the labor-capital controversy, as seems in- 
evitable, it is its duty to see that full justice is 
done to all labor. It cannot properly lend the 
offices of its great influence to the uplift of one 
class of workers to the detriment of another 
class. To do so is to morally, if not technically, 
deny to such unfortunate citizens the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Specifically, I would advocate that in all Fed- 
eral laws guaranteeing to labor organizations 
certain rights and privileges and establishing 
boards for the hearing and adjustment of dif- 
ferences between employer and employee, that 
there be therein incorporated an unequivocal 
provision denying the benefits of such laws to 
any labor organization that directly or indirectly 
excludes from its membership and the full privi- 
leges thereof any person or persons because of 
race or creed. The Government cannot honor- 
ably do less. 
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Nation-wide protest surged to the White House at 
Washington from Urban League branches, Negro 
Workers’ Councils and Emergency Advisory Councils for 
Negroes in nearly forty states supporting the strong 
denunciation by T. Arnold Hill, acting executive secre- 
tary of the National Urban League, of the wage scale 
for work relief announced by President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Hill’s telegram to the President follows: 


“The Honorable Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

The White House 

Washington, D. C. 

Press reports of scale of wages for work-re'ief jobs 

provided by the four billion dollar appropriation in- 

dicate that no effective improvement in condition of 
poverty stricken Negroes of the South can be expected. 

Wage scale for Zone Four where great majority of 

unskilled and semi-skilled workers are Negroes is para- 

mount to Governmental sanction and approval of less 
than living wage. It will tend to perpetuate the 
economic oppression of millions of Negroes and pro- 
vides untold opportunity for racial discrimination in 
classification and allotment of work. Its operation 
will result in a form of forced labor since the recipient 
of relief has no alternative. It makes the Government 

a participant in the exploitation of a helpless minority 

of its citizens. In view of these probabilities the 

National Urban League respectfully requests that you 

make a readjustment that will insure at least an ade- 

quate living wage for all. 
(Signed) NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
T. ARNOLD HILL, 
Acting Executive Secretary.” 

Every Negro meat-cutter that the Los Angeles Urban 
League has been able to find is employed in one or 
another of the city’s meat markets, reports Floyd C. 
Covington, executive secretary. Los Angeles now has 
its first Negro Meat Cutters’ Association. This is a far 
cry from the days, seven years ago, when McFarland, 
owner of a large market in the colored district, said 
contemptuously in reply to requests for employment of 
Negro butchers that “Negro and white butchers could 
not get along together, but would fight and ruin” his 
business. 

This transformation is the result of a persistent cam- 
paign carried on by the League without the weapons 
of boycott or picket, which has resulted in the place- 
ment of skilled Negro he!p in Van de Kamp’s Bakeries, 
in Helms Bakeries, in Safeway Stores,, and other business 
enterprises of the Angel City. The California Eagle, 
paying tribute to the work of Mr. Covington, says: 


“Over the past few years, Mr. Covington has 
succeeded in putting more Negro men and women 
in strategic positions in the city’s social, industrial 
and commercial life than any other one individual 
we know. And in a quiet way, without a blasting 
of horns, he is showing the young men and women 
that it can be done.” 


The Urban League in Action 


Dean S. Yarbrough, formerly Urban League exegy. 
tive at Warren, Ohio, later special research wo: <er fog 
the National Urban League, and recently appo ited jp 
the Personnel Division of New York City’s Ho oe Re 
lief Bureau, now holds an important post in the relief 
administration of the nation’s greatest city. Anaoune. 
ment was made on May 20th that he has been appointed 
as assistant to the “czar” of relief, Director Oswald w., 
Knauth. In this post he will have opportunity to protege 
Negro workers against discrimination in assignment t 
work-relief jobs, as well as to check up on reports of 
unfair practices in administering direct relief. 


In sending Reginald A. Johnson, Atlanta Urban 
League secretary, to Washington for six weeks to study 
the details of the Administration’s plan for spending 
five billion dollars on work-relief, the National Urbap 
League has recognized the imperative need for first-hand 
information from authoritative sources. Mr. Johnson has 
been in Washington since May Ist, checking up on the 
contradictory reports that have come from the capitol, 
and discovering ways in which local secretaries and 
chairmen of Emergency Advisory Councils may make 
profitable approach to administrators and directors in 
their various communities. 


* * * 


A significant approach to the Springfield, Illinois, Fed- 
eration of Labor was made by William M. Ashby, e 
ecutive secretary of the Springfield Urban League, at 
the Federation’s April meeting. Mr. Ashby stated frankly 
the difficulties which Negro workers meet in_ finding 
work on jobs controlled by union contracts, as well 
as on non-union jobs. He asked the coopertaion of unions 
in getting a square deal for all unemp'oyed of Spring 
field, regardless of race. The Federation pledged sup- 
port to the Urban League’s efforts and promised that 
on one job to begin shortly, the unions would insist on 
the employment of Negro craftsmen in every part of the 
job where competent men could be found. 


* * * 


The City of St. Louis is considering reorganization 
of its public recreational system, and recently the Board 
of Education appointed a committee representing five 
city organizations to study a plan for improving and 
unifying the existing services. Reassurance that the 
interests of Negro citizens would not be overlooked 
in the study came when John T. Clark, executive se 
retary of the St. Louis Urban League, was appointed 
as a member of this planning committee. 


* 


The Milwaukee Men’s Chorus is one of the community 
activities of the Milwaukee Urban League, born out 
of the adult education program. J. Howard Offutt 
who has been rendering volunteer service with the chorus 
for the past eight months, was recently appointed by 
the Wisconsin Emergency Relief Administration as’ om 
of its choral directors. 
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